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Mali Enters 


he birth of the Federation of Mali 

is the latest in a succession of 
political events which is_ rapidly 
changing the face of West Africa. 

Taking its name from a great Afri- 
¢cah-empire which flourished between 
the 1ith and 18tk centuries, the new 
Mali federation is being formed out 
of parts of former French West 
Africa—Senegal, Volta, Sudan and 
possibly Dahomey—in an African ef- 
fort to avoid “Balkanization” in the 
new French Community. 

Leaders of the four charter states, 
plus Mauritanian observers, met in Ba- 
mako, in the Sudan, December 29 and 
30, and agreed after one of the shortest 
African political conferences on rec- 
ord (seven hours) to work out a 
“primary federation” among the Com- 
munity states. Early in January, As- 
semblies of each territory approved 
the agreement and nominated dele- 
gates to a constitutional drafting 
conference January 14 to 17 in Da- 
kar, which is to be the Federal capi- 
tal. There, a document was drawn up 
which leaves considerable latitude to 
the individual states, including the 
right to secede, and makes provision 
for other states to join. Ratification 
followed in Senegal, Volta and Sudan, 
but a flare-up of opposition in Da- 
homey made the outcome there un- 
certain. 


Various Pulls at Work 

The creation of Mali adds a new 
dimension to the fluid West African 
political scene and the scheduled in- 
dependence of Nigeria on October 1, 
1960 will add another. The various 
tendencies and pulls at work in the 
new states seem to point to emer- 
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gence of three centers of gravity for 
the time being—Accra (or Accra- 
Conakry), Lagos and Dakar. 

In Accra, Dr. Nkrumah has left 
open his invitation for others to join 
the historic union of a former French 
and former British colony, while in 
Lagos, Nigerians are preparing their 
own house, and show no inclination to 
rush into an edifice constructed by 
someone else. 

In Dakar, Leopold Senghor, Sene- 
galese leader and one of the archi- 
tects of Mali, looks cautiously at 
Nkrumah’s pan-Africanism and ap- 
pears intent on consolidating his 
“vertical” ties with France before 
moving on to “horizontal” bonds 
throughout West Africa. 


Longer-Term Goal 

Present motivations for the new 
federation on the African side in- 
clude some simplification and econo- 
mies in administration, and oppor- 
tunities for integrated development. 
But the leaders behind Mali prob- 
ably also see the federation as a use- 
ful step toward a longer-term goal 
of an independent federation linked 
to France by Commonwealth-like 
bonds of mutual interest. Pressures 
in the direction of broader West 
African unity are exerted by neigh- 
boring Guinea and by a pan-African 
minded echelon of younger men who 
are moving up the political ladder 
within Mali itself. 

France’s ability to finance African 
economic development appeared to be 
a controlling factor in the present 
transitional period. France, mean- 
while, may see her community rela- 
tionship with Mali as a checkmate to 


the attraction of independent Ghana 
and Guinea. Certainly, the counter- 
pull of Mali relieves—for the moment 
at least—some of the pan-Africanist 
pressure which has been building up 
against M. Felix-Houphouet Boigny, 
pro-French Premier of the Ivory 
Coast and Minister of State in the 
new de Gaulle government. 

The Mali-type of internal federa- 
tion is provided for in the new Fifth 
Republic constitution, and the Mali 
agreement has Paris’ blessing. 


Twelve Premiers Meet 


Premiers of all 12 newly-autono- 
mous African Republics sat down 
with President Charles de Gaulle in 
Paris February 3-4 to put final 
touches on the blueprint for the new 
French Community. Ceremonial in- 
stallation of the constitutions of the 
new states will take place April 6. 
Under the new arrangement, ap- 
proved by the dozen African leaders 
acting in their capacity as members 
of the Executive Council of the new 
Community, the overseas republics 
will enjoy full autonomy except in 
the spheres of foreign policy, defense, 
finance, common economic policy, stra- 
tegic mineral policy and higher jus- 
tice. The individual territories will, 
however, be permitted to assign dip- 
lomatic representatives to French em- 
bassies and legations in countries 
where a special, local interest is in- 
volved. 

Besides the Executive Council, two 
other permanent Community institu- 
tions are to be established. These in- 
clude a 284-seat Senate, to sit in 
Paris two months of every year, and 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Sign-Bearers Line Driveway to Conference Hall 


People’s Conference Plans Permanent Body 


ee DECADE,” Kwame Nkru- 

mah told the opening session 
of the All-African People’s Confer- 
ence, “is the decade of African in- 
dependence.” 

“Yet we are not racialists or 
chauvinists,” he added. “We welcome 
into our midst peoples of all other 
races, other nations, other communi- 
ties, who desire to live among us in 
peace and equality. But they must 
respect us and our rights, our right 
as the majority to rule. That, as our 
Western friends have taught us to 
understand it, is the essence of democ- 

The historic conference convened in 
Accra from December 8 to December 
13, with high-level committee meet- 
ings taking place for several days 
before and several days after. Some 
200 official delegates and 100 fra- 
ternal delegates and observers from 
all parts of the world attended the 
colorful sessions. The assemblage drew 
political and trade union leaders liter- 


COVER: Dr. Nkrumah leaves hall after final 


session. Africa Special Report photos by 
R. C. Keith. 


ally from the Cape to Cairo and 
Dakar to Zanzibar. 

The conference discussed tactical 
action in regard to those dependent 
territories ruled from Europe, as well 
as those where political power is in 
the hands of local white residents, 
and in the end came up with a string 
of resolutions condemning colonial 
rule, imperialism, and white suprem- 
acy in Africa. In addition, the con- 
ference chose a permanent steering 
committee of 15 members, authorized 
the establishment of a “Freedom 
Fund,” and voted to set up a perma- 
nent professionally-staffed secretariat 
in Accra, charged with the task of 
organizing a similar conference every 
year. 

The new steering committee agreed 
to hold the next people’s conference 
in Tunisia and reportedly made plans 
to meet in Cairo in July to choose 
a permanent secretary-general. 

According to its organizers, the 
purpose of the December conference 
was to work out practical projects 
and prepare and plan Gandhian tac- 
tics and strategy for non-violent rev- 
olution in Africa. 


The conference was designed to 
spur on the independence drive, give 
moral support and encouragement to 
nationalist leaders, and unify their 
isolated—and sometimes lonely—ef- 
forts to organize political movements 
in their separate areas and press for 
the attainment of power. In Accra 
many of the leaders met for the 
first time, sized one another up, ex- 
changed experiences and advice. 

The conference was political in tone 
and did not deal in detail with eco- 
nomic, educational and social prob- 
lems as such. Two themes appeared 
to underlie many of the speeches and 
deliberations: 

(1) acquisition of political power 
by Africans, throughout the continent, 
as rapidly as possible. 

(2) finding ways to avoid “Balkan- 
ization” of ‘West Africa into small, 
economically unsteady states, products 
of the separate decolonialization of 
various French and British territories 
which is now taking place. The con- 
ference foresaw creation of regional 
groupings throughout the whole of 
Africa and called for their ultimate 

(Continued on next page) 
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MRS. HANNA KUDJOE, Ghana C.P.P. wom- 
en's organizer, adds good-humored touch to 
@ subject of serious conference concern. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
linkage in one African Commonwealth 
or United States of Africa. 

Within the ideological framework of 
Pan-Africanism, the theme of power 
to the Africans was presented to the 
conference as step number one in 
bettering economic and social condi- 
tions in Africa. In his speech opening 
the conference, Prime Minister Nkru- 
mah advised his listeners to “Aim for 
the attainment of the political king- 
dom,” and “all else will follow.” 

“Only with the acquisition of politi- 
cal power—real power through the 
attainment of sovereign independence 
—will you be in a position to reshape 
your iives and destiny. Only then will 
you %e able to solve the vexatious 
problems which harass our conti- 
nent.” But, he added, this power “is 
not in itself the end, it is the means 
to an end, and that is why the use 
to which power is put is so impor- 
tant.” 

He called on the African leaders 
to “use the political power which the 
people vest in us through freely won 
elections to bring about the speediest 
economic and social reconstruction of 
our countries, so as to provide a 
higher standard of life for all the 
people.” He chided the “eminent asso- 
ciations of experts” who he said are 
unable to solve Africa’s many prob- 
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lems because they “dodge the simple 
fact that they are incapable of solu- 
tion with the dividing system of im- 
perialism and colonialism.” 

He listed four stages to be followed 
by Africa’s political leaders: 

(1) the attainment of freedom and 
independence, 

(2) the consolidation of that free- 
dom and independence, 

(3) the creation of unity and com- 
munity between the free African 
states, 

(4) the economic and social recon- 
struction of Africa. 

Methods of obtaining political 
power were stressed in a speech by 
Foreign Minister Kojo Botsio, who 
led the Ghana delegation at the Con- 
ference and played a key role as head 
of the steering committee. Mr. Botsio 
said the “secret weapon” of Ghana’s 
Convention People’s Party was “Or- 
ganization”. 

“Together with organization” he 
added, “is the demand for universal 
adult suffrage. The right of one in- 
dividual to one vote regardless of 
race, color and creed. Universal adult 
suffrage is the key to the final at- 
tainment of independence. Once this 
right is conceded, the way is open. 
With the united will of the people 
behind you, the power of the imperial- 
ist can be destroyed without the use 
of violence.” 

Mr. Botsio declared that the All- 
African People’s Conference “marks 
the opening of a new epoch in our 
struggle for the total emancipation 
of Africa,” and was the beginning 
of the “final assault upon colonial- 
ism.” 


Attack on South Africa 


The mood was reflected in the final 
resolutions. The conference called on 
the British government “to disolve 
the Central African Federation” and 
“end the present state of emergency 
in Kenya.” Delegates rejected the 
claim of Portugal that its colonies 
constitute part of metropolitan Portu- 
gal, and demanded “immediate in- 
dependence for countries in Africa 
under Portuguese rule.” 

Turning to South Africa, the con- 
ference called on independent African 
states to impose economic sanctions 
“as a protest against racial discrim- 
ination which the European minority 
are practicing to the humiliation of 
the non-European majority.” The res- 
olution said such economic sanctions 
should include the boycott of South 
African goods. 

The conference further recom- 
mended that all African countries 
which supply South Africa with mi- 
grant labor should organize such 
labor for their own use and thus 
withhold it from South African in- 
dustry “which has become the instru- 
ment of oppressicn.”. This resolution 
was probably aimed at controlling the 
migration of labor from Nyasaland, 
which is the big supplier in Southern 
Africa. The conference called on its 
permanent secretariat to endeavor 


to give financial aid to “any develop- 
ment plan that any country may have 
to initiate as a result of the diversion 
of its labor force.” 

The conference also called upon the 
United Nations to “reconstitute the 
Committee on the Racial Situation in 
the Union of South Africa,” and 
called on the great powers to revoke 
the League of Nations mandate on 
South West Africa and take immedi- 
ate steps to grant the territory in- 
dependence. The conference viewed 
as “unacceptable and discreditable” 
any plan for incorporation of South 
West Africa, Bechuanaland, Basuto- 
land, and Swaziland “into the South 
Africa apartheid system.” 

A recommendation “that no African 
state should have any diplomatic re- 
lations ' with any country on our 
continent that practices race dis- 
crimination” was passed at one stage 
but was later apparently dropped at 
the insistence of cooler heads who 
foresaw the potentialities arising 
from the presence of African ambas- 
sadors in the Union. 


Non-Violence Compromise 


The Conference voted to set aside 
April 15th as African Freedom Day, 
and called on the permanent secre- 
tariat to set up a Bureau of Informa- 
tion as a “depot from which libera- 
tory journals in Africa will be cir- 
culated.” Another resolution, not 
clearly explained, called on the in- 
dependent African states to form an 
“African Legion” consisting of “vol- 
unteers who will be ready to protect 
the freedom of. the African peoples.” 

The key resolution on non-violence 
read: “The All-African People’s Con- 
ference in Accra declares its full sup- 
port to all fighters for freedom in 
Africa, to all those who resort to 
peaceful means of non-violence and 
civil disobedience as well as to all 
those who are compelled to retaliate 
against violence to attain national in- 
dependence and. freedom for the 
people. Where such retaliation be- 
comes necessary, the conference con- 
dems all legislations which consider 
those who fight for their independence 
and freedom as ordinary criminals.” 


Regional Groupings Urged 


Looking into the future, a resolu- 
tion on “Frontiers, Boundaries and 
Federations” expressed the hope that 
eventually “the first loyalty of Afri- 
can states would be to an African 
Commonwealth.” (The resolution did 
not mention a “United States of Af- 
rica” as did other resolutions.) It 
suggested that neighboring states 
should first amalgamate themselves 
into groups, and that linguistic, re- 
ligious and cultural divisions and na- 
tional sovereignty should be “subor- 
dinated to the overriding demands of 
Pan-African unity.” 

The resolution emphasized that 
amalgamation, federation or group- 
ing should only take place between 
independent states governed by Af- 
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ricans and on the basis of a popular 
referendum. 

The resolution called also for the 
abolition or adjustment of frontiers 
which cut across ethnic groups and 
asked the independent African states 
to “support a permanent solution to 
this problem founded upon the true 
wishes of the people.” 

The resolution further called on 
African states to promote African 
unity by abolishing passport and other 
travel restrictions, allowing recipro- 
cal rights of citizenship, providing for 
the teaching “of the English and 
French languages, as well as African 
history, in secondary schools of each 
territory, organizing various regional 
conferences, and promoting the ideals 
of Pan-Africanism through radio, 
press and other media. : 

The conference committee which 
prepared the resolution foresaw five 
regional groupings: North Africa, 
West Africa, East Africa, Central 
Africa and South Africa, but insisted 
that the last three should not be 
brought into -being until Africans 
themselves are in control of the 
various countries. The committee ex- 
pressed the hope that these groups 
would not harden as separate en- 
tities but would be regarded as a 
stepping stone to the greater objec- 
tive of a Pan-African Commonwealth. 

In a reso:utidn on tribalism, re- 
ligious separatism and _ traditional 
institutions, the conference noted 
that “some of the African traditional 
institutions, especially chieftaincy, do 
not conform to the demands of democ- 
racy,” and condemned those institu- 
tions—political, social or economic 
—“which have clearly shown their 
reactionary character and their sor- 
did support for colonialism.” 


Mboya, Botsio Take Reins 


The conference began and ended 
in a state of organizational confusion. 
The Ghana Government adopted a 
“hands off” policy from the very 
beginning, so that preparations were 
left in the hands of an unofficial com- 
mittee. A few weeks before the Con- 
ference, Dr. George Padmore, the 
Prime Minister’s advisor on African 
affairs and one of the best known 
exponents of non-violent Pan-African- 
ism, took a more direct hand in things 
and set up an enlarged secretariat. 
Delegates and observers showed up 
over a period of ten days or more, 
some not appearing until the con- 
ference was well under way. Uneven- 
ness of arrivals appeared to delay the 
setting up of representative working 
committees. A few days before the 
opening of the Conference, the center 
of gravity was shifted from the secre- 
tariat to a steering committee headed 
by Ghana’s Kojo Botsio. Mr. Botsio 
and conference chairman Tom Mboya 


got a firm hold on the reigns and. 


steered the conference over a bumpy 
road to its completion. 

The argument over use of violence 
or non-violence came into the open as 
the conference began and demon- 
strated the cleavage between Cairo- 


based delegations and local leaders in 
the sub-Saharan territories. In this 
connection, questions of voting rights, 
credentials and agenda assumed key 
importance as various groups of 
Egyptian, American and Russian ob- 
servers, Africans living in exile in 
Cario, and various splinter groups 
began to arrive on the scene. Each 
official delegation was allowed one 
vote on business of the full conference 
and one vote on each of five resolu- 
tions committees. Delegations were 
allowed a maximum membership of 
five. In theory and in some cases in 
practice, small splinter groups from 
nearby territories could, by sending 
a full complement of delegates, exert 
their influence in more committees 
than parties in far off Tanganyika or 
Southern Rhodesia, which could not 
afford the plane fare to field a full 
team. 

Matters were further complicated 
by seating arrangements in the Con- 
ference Hall. Delegates, press and 
unofficial observers all sat together, 
giving non-participants opportunities 
to influence applause and cheering. 
The opportunities were not missed. 


“A Different Guise” 


However, top leaders gave obvious 
notice on the first day that they did 
not intend to let the conference be 
stampeded. Dr. Nkrumah warned that 
“Colonialism and imperialism may 
come to us yet in a different guise 
—not necessarily from Europe”, and 


STEERING 
COMMITTEE 


According to a release from 
the conference secretariat, the 
following are included on the 
permanent steering committee: 

Tom Mboya, Kenya (chair- 
man). 

The Hon. Kojo Botsio, Ghana. 

Fouad M. Galal, U.A.R. 

F. S. McEwen, Nigeria. 

Dr. J. G. Kiano, Kenya. 

Joshua Nkomo, Southern Rho- 
desia. 

Ntsu Mokhehle, Basutoland. 

Mikasha, Ethiopia. 

Louis - Lansana Beavogul, 
Guinea. 

Felix R. Moumie (Camer- 
oons). 

Abdoulai Guaye, Senegal. 

Francois Amorin, Togoland. 

Ahmed Boumendjel, (Al- 
geria). 

The Hon. Taieb Slim, (Tuni- 
sia). 

Patrice Lumumba, Belgian 
Congo. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Texts of conference resolu- 
tions are available at the Ghana 
Information & Trade Center, 
605 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, 


A.K. DEH 
Conference Chairman Mboya 


unexpectantly scattered some of his 
top ministers— Messrs. Gbedemah, 
Botsio and Edusei—among the com- 
mittees. In his speech, he omitted 
any reference to previous conferences 
at Bandung and Cairo. 

Mr. Mboya warned that “we will 
not tolerate any interference with the 
development of an African person- 
ality or any attempt by any country, 
and I say any, and I mean any, 
country to undermine the independ- 
ence we are fighting for. If the power 
blocs have nothing to do but fight 
that is their business, let them do 
it outside Africa.” 

In the context of the conference, 
the above was interpreted, in part, 
as a warning to the Afro-Asian group 
not to attempt to run away with the 
show. However, competition between 
Cairo and Accra continued through 
the conference and reportedly ac- 
counted for many of the disputes 
over location, powers and staffing of 
the permanent secretariat and word- 
ing of certain resolutions. 

Proceedings were further compli- 
cated by tortuous problems of trans- 
lation between English and French, 
and finally by a “strike” at 5 a.m. 
on the final day by secretariat typists 
who could not stay awake any longer. 
Texts of several resolutions did not 
appear until days after most dele- 
gates had gone home. 

Although divergent views among 
West African delegations emerged at 
the conference, often along predict- 
(Continued on next page) 
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GHANA Governor-General Listowel with 
Prime Minister Nkrumah and Finance Minis- 
ter Gbedemah at opening session. 
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able lines, the areas of common agree- 
ment were probably more notable. 
The conference did not bring Messrs. 
Nkrumah, Awolowo, Olympio, Seng- 
hor, Houphouet-Boigny or the Sar- 
dauna of Sokoto together, but it did 
foster respect and understanding at 
the working level between some of 
their parties. Notable exceptions were 
Boigny’s powerful RDA and the Sar- 
dauna’s Northern People’s Congress 
in Nigeria, neither of which attended. 
Chief Anthony Enahoro of the 
Action Group, Nigeria, aroused much 
attention, when he said in a prepared 
speech, “it would not be realistic” to 
expect French West Africa, French 
Equatorial Africa, the Cameroons, 
Togoland, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Gam- 
bia and the Federation of Nigeria, 
“with a total population of over 60 
million to ‘adhere’ to a union prede- 
termined by Ghana and Guinea with 
a population of 6 million, and in the 
formulation of which union their 
leaders have not been consulted.” 
Chief Enahoro said the Action 
Group welcomes the announcement of 
“an entente between Ghana and 
Guinea,” and said the AG “fully 
supports the evolution of a West 
African Federation, with the ultimate 
objective of an African Common- 


wealth of States.” But he suggested 
that “each step towards this object 
should be carefully considered and 
should only be taken after wide con- 
sultation at the very earliest stages.” 
He added that the AG “envisages a 
true Federation and not a loose asso- 
ciation of states, and we believe that 
it is not necessary to await the attain- 
ment of independence by the various 
States of West Africa before coming 
together to discuss the basis and 
form of the West Africa Federation.” 


How and When 


On the question of African rule 
in eastern, central and southern parts 
of the continent, the conference mood 
was undivided. “Civilized or not, ig- 
norant or illiterate, rich or poor, we 
deserve a government of our own 
choice,” Tom Mboya told the dele- 
gates on cpening day. “Even in Cen- 
tral and South Africa, it is not a 
question of will we win; we come 
here to ask oursleves how and when 
we will in the shortest possible time.” 

Boke Munanka, of the Tanganyika 
African National Union, said his 
party was demanding self-govern- 
ment in 1959 and was ready to insti- 
tute “positive action” if the demand 
was not met. 

Joshua Nkomo, of the Southern 
Rhodesia African National Congress, 
said the seven million Africans in the 
Rhodesian Federation “are about to 
be sold to a few settlers in 1960 in the 
same way the British Government 
sold the Africans in South Africa to 
a few settlers in 1910. We ask that 
independence not be given to Central 
Africa until the African people have 
a voice in governing their countries. 
We should call a conference imme- 
diately of all the imperialist coun- 
tries and tell them you have taken 
what you want from our country, 
the remainder is ours, so good-bye.” 

Harry Nkumbula, of the Northern 
Rhodesia African National Congress, 
called for a resolution opposing the 
Rhodesian Federation and asking the 
independent states to take it to the 
United Nations. “The British Govern- 
ment is creating another South Africa 
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sions at Accra Community Center, located 
downtown on ocean front. 


Western Nigeria's Enahoro 
_ “...@ true federation” 


in Central Africa. I blame the Brit- 
ish Government; they will be respon- 
sible for what happens.” 

Dr. Gikonyo Kiano, the American- 
educated member of the Kenya Legis- 
lative Council who attended the con- 
ference as a representative of the 
newly-formed Pan-African Freedom 
Movement of East and Central Africa 
(PAFMECA), declared that “Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Nyasaland, the Rhode- 
sias and South Africa, like Ghana or 
Nigeria, are African countries, not 
white settlers’ property. Thus these 
territories must be ruled by the Afri- 
can people! Bogus theories of multi- 
racialism, partnership or Bantustan- 
ism are essentially devices to deflect 
the African from his rightful goal of 
governing his country.” 

He repeated PAFMECA’s ideology 
in regard to racially mixed territories 
—that white and Asian residents 
“will have to accept African citizen- 
ship first if they want to live there 
as citizens.” 

Dr. Kiano punctuated his speech 
with an organized floor demonstration 
for the release of imprisoned African 
leader Jomo Kenyatta. 


“Bridge Has Been Built” 


The conference came to a close one 
day later than scheduled. Bobby Lee, 
an American Negro. dentist living in 
Accra, led a song to the tune of “That 
Old Time Religion”—“Give Me That 
Old Freedom Spirit.” Dr. Nkrumah 
said it has “warmed us to see here 
so many of our brothers from across 
the sea. We must never forget they 
are a part of us.” 

Then he told of the pleasure he had 
drawn from observing during the 
conference the strengthening of the 
desire for freedom and unity. He said 
the conference had “laid the founda- 


tion for the African Community,” and — 


a “bridge has been built between the 
freedom fighters throughout the con- 
tinent.” He said the conference had 
also “helped us to discover the source 
of our weakness that is the divisions 
within our own ranks” and that “now 
we are resolved to eradicate these 
divisions. . . . The scales have fallen 
from our eyes, we have a clear vision 
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U. S$. CONGRESSMAN Charles C. 
Diggs, Jr., was among observers. 


of the future and we shall from now 
on march forward in a solid phalanx.” 

He repeated the goals of indepen- 
dence, creation of an African Com- 
munity and economic and social re- 
construction on the basis of African 
socialism. He called for an All-Afri- 
ean Trade Conference and a cultural 
conference, and made special refer- 
ence to the role of African business- 


“men in the “developing economic re- 


construction of Africa.” Finally, he 
reminded delegates that “disciplined 
organization is the key for the attain- 
ment of African independence.” 
Chairman Mboya summarized some 
of the resolutions and said “Action 
against South Africa will continue 
relentlessly until the people of South 


FRESH EGGS arrive at conference hall 
for delegate’s meals. Special appeal 
to Ghana farmers led to donations of 
various foodstuffs and busy secretariat 
officials had to take time out on oc- 
casion to deal with arrival of live 
cows. An army-type field kitchen was 
set up at the modern Ambassador 
Hotel to take care of the feeding 
problem. Several chiefs showed up 
at conference bearing money and 
gifts. The Asantehene, ruler of As- 
hanti, sent nearly $300. 


Africa achieve their rightful place 
in society.” He said the problems 
facing the conference seemed to be 
two: colonialism and small European 
minority elements in East and south- 
ern Africa. The attitude and stand 
taken by the colonial powers, he said, 
“will determine whether our people 
are driven to violence. All we ask 
of the colonial powers is cooperation 
with us because we have decided to 
become free. Colonial powers deserve 
our friendship and we hope they will 
not put unnecessary obstacles in our 
way because such obstacles will deter- 
mine whether we remain friends. We 
need not beg anyone to free us; the 
whistle has blown and now we are on 
the march.” 


VIOLENCE OR 
NON-VIOLENCE 


Division Between East 


and West? 


By PAT DUNCAN 


NE OF THE MAIN points of 

disagreement at the recent Accra 
Conference of African peoples was 
the question of non-violence and its 
use in the struggle for African free- 
dom. 

The provisional agenda sent out 
with the invitations announced that 
the main purpose of the Conference 
would be to “formulate concrete 
plans and the Gandhian tactics and 
strategy of the African non-violent 
Revolution.” 

It became clear right at the outset 
that these words did not command 
universal assent. One of the first acts 
of the strong delegation from Cairo 
was to protest against the above- 
quoted words. The steering commit- 
tee, under the strong chairmanship 
of Kojo Botsio, Foreign Minister in 
the Ghana government, assured the 
Arabs that the words were not meant 
as a slight on the Algerian freedom 
fighters, and that it would be possible, 
during the Conference, for the feel- 
ings of all on the subject to be can- 
vassed. In no way, the Arabs were 
assured, would discussions be limited 
by the terms of the provisional 
agenda. 

In the December issue of the month- 
ly Voix du Kamerun, the organ of the 
UPC (Popular Union of Cameroons), 
appears an article interpreting Ghan- 
dhi’s views on violence and non-vio- 
lence. It quoted his statement that, if 
he had to pick between cowardice and 
violence, he would pick violence. Clear- 
ly in the Cameroons, where, as in 
Algeria, armed protests continue 
against French rule, the pure idea 
of soul-force, truthfirmness, or satya- 
graha which disdains to hurt the op- 
ponent, is not the height of fashion. 

During the conference the issue 
kept on cropping up. It was perhaps 
the principal subject at the long 
press-conference given by Mr. Tom 
Mboya, the Conference Chairman. He 
was grilled by the Algerians and 
Egyptians. He admitted that he be- 
lieved in non-violence. But he also 
admitted that “this does not mean 
that if Africans are struck, they will 
not hit back.” One does not have to 

(Continued on next page) 
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be a pacifist, said Mboya. Pacifism 
he understood to be the refusal to 
hit back in any circumstances, and 
this was certainly not his own posi- 
tion, nor, he felt, that of the African 
freedom movement. 

Gikonyo Kiano, Mboya’s fellow 
Kenyan Member of Parliament, found 
considerable applause and support for 
his forthright statement of his be- 
lief in non-violence. 

It was clear that the Conference 
was divided between those who be- 
lieve firmly in violence as a solution 
for Africa’s ills, and those who would 
only use it as a last resort. 

The original inclusion of the refer- 
ence to Gandhi was the work of 
George Padmore. Although he kept 
in the background at the Conference 
itself, he was responsible for the 
calling and the organizing of the Con- 
ference. He believes in non-violence. 
He also believes in the opposition, in 
the African freedom siruggle, be- 
tween communism and Pan-African- 
ism, and he has written a forthright 
book with this as a title. Padmore 
is thus for non-violence and Pan- 
Africanism, and against violence and 
communism. 

Did the line dividing the men of 
violence from the rest coincide, at the 
conference, with the line dividing the 
East from the West? Broadly, yes. 

One of the most interesting, though 
perhaps not personally very signifi- 
eant, figures at the conference was 
Majhmout Diop, the tall, bearded, 
bespectacled Senegalese who knows 
Russian and teaches at Cairo Univer- 
sity. 

He disagrees with George Pad- 
more’s thesis. In a long screed sub- 
mitted at Padmore’s request to the 
conference, he attempted to refute 
the thesis that communism was an 
alternative to Pan-Africanism. No, 
said Diop, the two will go together. 
The struggle for African liberation 
must and will coincide with the pro- 
letarian revolution, as it did in China. 

This mention of China brings out 
a point on which there has been sig- 
nificant speculation. That is the pos- 
sibility of the strategy of conquest, 
which proved successful in China, be- 
ing applied to Africa. 

The circumstances suggest that a 
decision has been made that this is 
henceforward to be the party line in 
Africa. 


There are some great forces already 
working against such a destructive 
possibility. There is Pan-Africanism, 
which has at Accra received its status 
as a new power to be reckoned with. 
No one who was there can doubt its 
immense appeal. There is the growth 
of prosperity and wealth, and of an 
African middle class, perhaps the 
greatest barrier to a proletarian revo- 
lution that could be imagined. There 
are the good relations with the ex- 
colonial powers that men like Nkru- 


Russian Scholars Lead 
Seven-Man Observer Team 


By HOMER A. JACK 


HE RUSSIAN observers present 

at Accra technically came from 
the Soviet Committee of Afro-Asian 
Solidarity and were headed by Dr. 
P. A. Azimov, principal of Turkmen 
State University. The seven Russians 
gave press interviews, paid a call on 
Prime Minister Nkrumah, visited Ku- 
masi and mixed with African dele- 
gates. They also gave toy Soviet me- 
dallions to everybody who would take 
them. The Russians did not, however, 
have any hand in the decision-making 
process of the Conference. The steer- 
ing committee voted early to exclude 
both Russians and Americans, includ- 
ing all fraternal delegates and observ- 
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ers, thus making no distinction in 
status between the two. Whether the 
Russians made solid friendships and 
allies in Africa remains to be seen. 
They may have offered Africans 
jaunts to Russia and scholarships to 
students. Prof. Ivan I. Potekhin of 
the delegation complained that there 
are only about 50 Africans studying 
in Russia, compared to over 1,000 in 
America. 

A second source of Russian in- 
fluence at Accra was the delegation 
from the Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidar- 
ity Council. The only Chinese observer 


DR. HOMER A. JACK, a writer on Asian- 

African affairs, is Minister of the Unitarian 

or of Evanston, Illinois. He was a frater- 
aal delegate to the Accra 


in Accra (other than several journal- 
ists) was on this delegation as deputy 
secretary of the Solidarity Council 
stationed in Cairo. There were also a 
Russian and an Indian, both also 
deputy secretaries, in their six-man 
delegation. The delegates came from 
Cairo to Accra armed with the pro- 
ceedings of their own Conference 
held in Cairo in December 1957. They 
soon realized, however, that they 
couldn’t capture the Accra Confer- 
ence or prevent the establishment of 
a permanent secretariat, the latter 
sure to become the chief competitor 
of their own organization. The Soli- 
darity Council delegates reaped what 
benefits they could, which were chiefly 
to develop the kind of close contacts 
with nationalist leaders south of the 
Sahara which they had been unable 
to do since they were organized in 
January 1958. 

For various reasons, Conference 
chairman Tom Mboya felt compelled 
to dissociate Accra from the Cairo 
group. At a press conference he out- 
spokenly stated: “I want to point out 
categorically that this Conference is 
not in any way directly or indirectly 
connected with the Afro-Asian Soli- 
darity Group.” His words were given 
prominence in the Accra press. 

A third dimension of communist 
influence appeared in the isolated pro- 
communists present at the Conference, 
a few as delegates, more as observers. 
The delegates came largely from 
French Africa. The observers came 
mainly from America, especially Mrs. 
Paul Robeson and Mrs. W. G. B. Du- 
Bois. Dr. DuBois, the father of Pan- 
Africanism, was in Moscow but, at 
90 years of age, too infirm to travel. 
In a speech read by his wife, DuBois 
told the Africans that “your bond 
with the white world is closest to 
those who support and defend China 
and help India and not those who ex- 
ploit the Middle East and South 
America.” 

While Russians tried to get their 
hands into Africa, they scored no im- 
mediate success at Accra. If their 
palms are firmly planted in the U.A.R. 
—for the moment—only the tips of 
their fingers are touching Africa 
south of the Sahara. 


mah cultivate. And finally there is 
the power of non-violence. 

It offers an alternative to men in a 
hurry for their rights and dignity, 
an alternative to the crude hatreds 
and threats of the Communist Mani- 
festo. It works, no one has ever doubt- 
ed it, when you are dealing with a 
people like the British. It leaves areas 
of expanding freedoms, not liberties 


brutally extinguished as they have 
been in the Chinese communes. 

This is one of the things that has 
come out of the Accra Conference— 
that the forces of construction are 
lined up for non-violence and peace, 
for a decent settlement of Africa’s old 
problems, for compromise mutually 
helpful to all involved, and against 
fanaticism, hatreds, and war. 
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French-Speaking Africa at Accra 


By JOHN MARCUM 


HE ACCRA CONFERENCE 
marked the first major assem- 
blage and confrontation of Africans 
with French, Belgian, and British 
colonial backgrounds; and as in the 
Atlantic community, the French 
speaking delegates faced a non-bi- 
lingual, English speaking majority. 
The fact that delegates from the 
French Community countries were 
heavily weighted on the side of politi- 
cal minority groups, youth and trade 
union movements, and more extreme 
factions, tended to add a political 
dimension to the barriers of language 
and procedural differences. Yet at the 
very least, this first large-scale meet- 
ing between French and English 
speaking Africans revealed problems, 
suggested remedies, initiated contacts, 
and promised to weigh upon domestic 
politics—all in such a manner as to 
serve the cause of African unity. 
Within four days of the opening 
of the Accra Conference, the power- 
ful Union Soudanaise, governing party 
of the Sudan Republic and an affili- 
ate of the Rassemblement Démocra- 
tique Africain (RDA), was undecided 
about sending a delegation. A few 
days later, on December 4th, Ivory 
Coast Minister of State Houphouet- 
Boigny, RDA president, told a press 
conference in Abidjan that he had 
no intention of accepting an invita- 
tion to Accra and proceeded to attack 
the Conference as destined only to 
produce idle talk and demands for 


“illusory” independence. The Ivory 
Coast, he asserted, must concentrate 
upon action, not words, and must 
build the prosperous republic made 
possible by the advantages of member- 
ship within the Franco-African Com- 
munity. 


RDA Stays Home 


Whether because of the position of 
Houphouet-Boigny or not, neither the 
Union Soudanaise nor any other RDA 
unit from West or Equatorial Africa 
went to Accra. In fact, the only gov- 
ernment party from all of the eleven 
West and Equatorial republics of 
the French community that showed 
up was the Senegalese Progressive 
Union (UPS), a section of the Parti 
du Regroupement Africain (PRA)— 
and this group played less than an 
enthusiastic role. Léopold Senghor’s 
representatives criticized the con- 
ference’s failure to treat economic 
independence as essential to political 
independence and cultural unity as 
essential to Pan-African unity. They 
expressed regret that not enough ac- 
count had been taken of the repre- 
sentation from Africa “d’espression 
francaise,” so that the conference 
took on the appearance of a meeting 
of “English Africa.” They stressed 
the differences in background and 


thinking which underlie the concepts 
of the British Commonwealth and 
the French Community. The UPS 


further indicated that it gave prior- 
ity to a federation of the republics 
of former French West Africa over 
the undertaking of a wider union. 

The delegates of the dissident 
“PRA-Senegal” party, led by the 
young historian Abdoulaye Ly, were 
contrastingly whole-hearted in their 
support of independence today (“Why 
tomorrow?”) and Pan-Africanism. 
So were their associates in the Union 
Générale des Travailleurs de l’Afrique 
Noire (UGTAN) led by Abdoulaye 
Gueye; and the small, Fabian Society 
style National Liberation Movement 
led by the Upper Volta historian, Jo- 
seph Ki-Zerbo, concurred enthusiasti- 
cally. 

Togo was represented by a large 
delegation from the pro-government 
section of the Juvento youth group 
and a small government party delega- 
tion. The French Cameroons was rep- 
resented by the United Populations 
of the Cameroons (UPC) delegation 
from Cairo; the Cameroons govern- 
ment leaders were absent. 

Two French-speaking delegations, 
those from Algeria and the Camer- 
oons, represented groups already in 
arms against colonial rule. The Al- 
gerians in particular opposed any 
conference endorsement of non-vio- 
lence which might constitute a disa- 
vowal of their cause. The desperate 
nature of their fight gave them con- 
siderable prestige and they won con- 
ference support for meeting violence 
with violence. In addition, the Nation- 
al Liberation Front (FLN) delega- 
tion head, Ahmed Boumendjel, spent 


N. Y., is presently in French Africa on a Ford 
Foundation grant. 


considerable time with top Ghanaian, 
Liberian, Ethiopian, and Guinean 
representatives seeking recognition 
for the “Provisional Algerian Govern- 
ment.” 

The new Republic of Guinea was 
represented by a strong delegation 
graced by the attractive presence 
of Madame Sékou Touré. And the 
Ghana-Guinea Union, approved by 
the Ghana National Assembly in the 
presence of many conference dele- 
gates, dramatized the coming together 
of French and English speaking Afri- 
ca. 
The presence of a delegation from 
the Mouvement National Congolais 
led by Patrice Lumumba, marked the 


(Continued on next page) 


Party, 
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first appearance of Congolese Afri- 
cans in international politics. Travei- 
ing to Accra with the permission of 
Belgian authorities, the group was 
naturally plied with attention from 
many quarters. 

What will be the impact of the 
Accra Conference upon French speak- 
ing Africa? The very fact that mem- 
bers of the UPS of Senegel felt 
obliged to come to a meeting for 
which they expressed so many reser- 
vations, indicates their desire not to 
appear disinterested in independence 
and Pan-African unity. The Accra 
Conference may boost the growing 
sentiment for independence found 
among the young, dynamic political 
elements within the republics of the 
French Community. It may compound 
problems already raised by charges 
of French interference in the Niger 
election, the struggle between feder- 
alists and provincialists in West and 
Equatorial Africa, and the successful 
leap of Sékou Touré into indepen- 
dence. Young nationalists like Abdou- 
laye Ly and Joseph Ki-Zerbo are 
counting upon a rapid breakdown of 
the “unnatural” Community with 
France. The presence of, or known 
visits of, PRA leaders from the Ivory 
Coast, Niger, and Upper Volta to 
Accra, and dark rumblings among 
Ivory Coast exiles about a possible 
uprising against Houphouet-Boigny 
are clear signs of the increasing in- 
fluence that Ghana, the Ghana-Guinea 
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later arrested following January riots. 


Union, and Pan-Africanism are 
exerting upon today’s political “outs” 
in French Africa. 

It is too early to assess the full 
significance of the role of French- 
speaking Africa at this first All Afri- 
can Peoples’ Conference. However, 
some facts seem evident already: 


(1) Contact has been established 
and the need for bilingualism has 
been forcefully registered upon Afri- 
can leaders. For example, a prominent 
Kenya legislator has decided to intro- 
duce a bill in the Kenya legislature 
requiring compulsory French lan- 
guage study in all secondary schools. 


‘Formidable Opponents’, Die 


From “Die Burger,” South 
Africa, 20 December 1958: 


“The tone of the conference of 
black leaders held at Accra was 
ominous for Africa. It was no 
gathering of governments, but 
quite a number of men of in- 
fluence among the black masses 
attended, men who will no doubt 
share in the government of cer- 
tain areas within the next few 

“We have no doubt that the 
black leaders found much in- 
spiration there, and we may 
just as well face the truth that 
some of them, apart from their 
enthusiasm for the _ struggle, 
have considerable political in- 
sight and ability. They are 
formidable opponents especially 
for people and authorities whose 
faith in themselves and their 
right to be in Africa have been 
seriously sapped. 

“To what degree the new 
leaders are Communists. or 
Communist tools is a matter of 
controversy. It has been report- 
ed that they have rejected Com- 
munist as well as Arab attempts 
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to get a hold on the course they 
have set. But there can be no 
doubt that they know how to 
use the Western fear of Com- 
munism to the full. 


“In other words, in Africa 
south of the Sahara a formid- 
able new corps of black leaders 
have emerged with many fac- 
tors which divide them, but with 
the strong binding force of anti- 
colonial feeling. We must not 
underestimate their national- 
ism. Like our own it may be 
capable of sacrifice, dedication 
and drive, and it is being fa- 
voured in the matter of quick 
results by the world struggle 
between the West and the 
Soviet Empire. 

“It is a tough thought that 
future co-operation in Africa 
may increasingly mean co-op- 
eration with these men or 
others who will not differ much 
from the conference delegates 
at Accra. 

“How does this prospect af- 
fect South Africa? Their war- 
cry is that White colonial con- 
trol in Africa should end, al- 


(2) With respect to Pan-African- 
ism, majority parties in French West 
and Equatorial Africa are still largely 
hostile, indifferent, or absorbed in 
internal problems and were noticeably 
absent from the conference. 


(3) Young intellectual, trade 
union and Communist groups in 
French speaking territories have ap- 
propriated the Pan-African label and 
will use it to build their power at 
home and to undermine the French 
Community. 


(4) The Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Committee and the UAR delegates, 
with an assist from Majhmout Diop, 
leader of the small African Indepen- 
dence Party (PAI), courted young 
nationalists from French, Belgian, 
and Portuguese territories with of- 
fers of ‘Cairo exile from which to 
build future political power (by revo- 
lution where necessary). 

(5) The Algerian nationalists won 
moral backing and wider African 
audience, while integrating . their 
lonely struggle, at least psychologi- 
cally, within the context of total Afvi- 
can liberation from European control. 

(6) At the conference’s conclusion, 
the young nationalists controlled the 
positions allocated French speaking 
delegates on the steering committee 
of the new Pan-African organization. 
The UPS was blanked out despite its 
unique position as the only represen- 
tative of a governing party in a 
French Community republic, because 
it was held to be unsympathetic to- 
ward the aims of Pan-Africanism. 


Burger Says 


though the wisest among them 
still regard the White man as 
essential as entrepreneur and 
expert. There is no evidence 
that in their struggle against 
government by Whites they are 
making an exception of South 
African Whites, the only real 
White nation in Africa with an 
indisputable right to selfdeter- 
mination. 


“Unless these black leaders 
learn to do that their aspira- 
tions must finally lead to an ir- 
reconcilable conflict between 
them and us. 


“This we must do everything 
to avoid. We must work, hope 
and pray that it never happens. 
But realism rather than pessi- 
mism forces us to keep in mind 
the harsh possibility that there 
may be no choice. 

“Our future relations with 
Black Africa to the north of our 
borders may perhaps be deter- 
mined in great measure by what 
these new Black leaders are go- 
ing to do, than by our own de- 
clared policy of understanding 
and co-operation.” 
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BELGIAN CONGO: END OF AN ERA; 
KING PROMISES FULL INDEPENDENCE 


Although order has now been restored in 
the Belgian Congo following the outburst of 
pro-independence riots which brought death to 
several scores of persons in early January, 
the political face of the Congo remains per- 
manently altered, The Congo image of 1958 -- 
a paternalistic colonial society which owed 
its placidity to the prevalence of economic 
opportunity, steadily improving living stand- 
ards for the Congolese, and a very tight 
rein on all political activity -- has been 
set aside by Africans and Belgians alike. 


The Belgian Government's "new deal" for 
the Congo -- reportedly working its way slow- 
ly through the wheels of administration well be- 
fore the January disturbances -- unequivo- 
cally places the largest remaining colony in 
Africa among the ranks of the emerging Afri- 
can-dominated independent states to the north 
rather than among the multiracial experiments 
to the south. The Belgian plan, affirmed by 
King Baudouin in a special broadcast to the 
Congo, promises: 


® General elections in 1959, in which 
the colony's 13,000,000 Africans will 
elect local legislative bodies, These, 
in turn, will choose in 1960 a "skel- 
eton" national assembly to which re- 
sponsibility will be transferred at un- 
specified stages. 


e The complete end of racial discrimina- 
tion. 


e The opening to Africans of all grades 
of civil service in the Leopoldville 
administration, 


@ New minimum wage scales for Africans, 
designed further to raise living stand- 
ards. 


® Improved educational standards to pre- 
pare Africans for a full role in gov- 
ernment, 


e An undated pramise of full independence, 


ANGOLA VIOLENCE TIED TO CONGO 


An outbreak of violence in Angola, re- 
ported in the press on February 13, is be- 
lieved by most observers to be confined to 
ateas contiguous to the Belgian Congo and re- 
lated to events in the Belgian colony rather 
than to any quickening of unrest in Portu- 
guese Africa. The politico-religious Abako 
movemerit, which was suppressed in the Congo 
in the wake of the January riots, is made up 
of members of the Bakonga tribe, which spilis 
over into Portuguese Angola. Feeling against 
the Belgian authorities is reported running 
high throughout the Bakonga tribal areas. 

The arrest of the popular Abako leader, Jo- 
seph Kasavuba, is a particular sore point on 
both sides of the border. 


DEATHS MOUNT IN BRAZZAVILLE RIOTS 


Rioting between African political and 
tribal factions left more than 75 dead and 
200 injured Feb. 19 in Brazzaville, capital 
of the new Congo Republic in the French Com- 
munity, according to late news reports, 
French troop reinforcements were brought in 
to assist local police in quelling the dis- 
turbances. The European quarter of the city 
was unaffected, in contrast to the January 
anti-white independence riots across the riv- 
er in Leopoldville. 


FEDERAL TROOPS ENTER NYASALAND 


Government troops of the Central African 
Federation moved into Nyasaland February 20 
following an appeal from the British Governor 
for assistance in quelling African rioting. 


Federal Prime Minister Sir Roy Welensky 
said the Government intended to "make it thor- 
oughly unpleasant" for those who persist in 
breaking the peace. Almost wholly African in 
population, Nyasaland is a reluctant member of 
the three-state Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, in which political power is shared 
by the U.K. and local Europeans through a comp- 
licated constitutional formula. A review of 
the five-year-old arrangement is scheduled to 
take place in London in 1960 and African lead- 
ers are pressing for Nyasaland's withdrawal. 


BANDA BANNED IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Dr. Hastings Banda, president of the Ny- 
asaland African National Congress, was banned 
from returning to Southern Rhodesia after 
telling a cheering crowd of several thousand 
Africans in Salisbury to "go to your prisons 
in your millions, singing Hallelujah! The 
European has had his opportunity to lead the 
Africans and has lost it...To hell with Fed- 
eration!" Banda, back from the All-African 
People's Conference in Accra, said he was 
"determined" to break up the white-dominated 
Central African Federation and take Nyasaland 
out. Meanwhile, Mr. T.D.T. Banda, president 
of the rival Congress Liberation Party in Ny- 
asaland, has called for an open conference 
with Colonial Secretary Alan Lennox-Boyd on 
new constitutional proposals. 


DOMINION PARTY PROPOSES PARTITION 


In a move aimed at thwarting British ef- 
forts to increase African participation in 
the governing processes of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the opposition Domin- 
ion Party has presented a detailed plan for 
reshuffling the present Federation into a new 
"Central African Alliance." According te 
Dominion leader Winston Field, the proposed 
Alliance would revolve around an independent, 
white Dominion of Rhodesia (made up of South- 
ern Rhodesia and the mineral areas of North- 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
ern Rhodesia where Europeans have interests) 
which would have a protective and supervisory 
role over two African Protectorates of Nyasa- 
land and Barotseland, 


Sir Roy Welensky, Federal Prime Minister 
and leader of the United Federal Party, com- 
mented in a speech that by splitting the Fed- 
eration up into "black areas and white areas" 
"not a single problem would be solved and 
some would be exacerbated; the "white" area 
“would still have over three million Africans 
in it." In response to a press conference 
query about possible unification of the Fed- 
eration and South Africa, Sir Roy replied: 

"zr don't know. It depends on so many things. 
For the present, our first aim in the Federa- 
tion is to obtain independent status in the 
Commonwealth. At the moment we do not look 
further than that." 


GARFIELD TODD LAUNCHES NEW PARTY 


Two liberal Rhodesian politicians -- for- 
mer Southern Rhodesian Prime Minister R,S, 
Garfield Todd and Sir John Moffat -- announc- 
ed on February 9 the formation of a new Cen- 
tral African Party aimed at building a multi- 
racial society. The new grouping will con- 
test seats in the March 20 general elections 
in Northern Rhodesia and later for the Feder- 
ation Assembly. It may be significant for 
the new party that African registration for 
the Northern Rhodesian balloting is at an 
all-time high: over 4,000 had registered by 
the January 14 deadline. 


PATTERN UNFOLDING FAST, SATTERTHWAITE SAYS 


"The political situation in Africa to- 
day can be described as vibrant, if not effer- 
vescent,"' Joseph C. Satterthwaite, Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs, said 
in a speech at the Southern Assembly at Biloxi, 
Mississippi, on January 12. 


"The pattern of the new Africa is un- 
folding rapidly," he added. "Although it will 
be strikingly different from the old, its fut- 
ure is almost beyond conjecture. One thing 
is certain: Americans must understand the vast 
political potential of this colossal continent, 
almost four times the size of our country. To 
do so, they must sympathetically appreciate 
the legitimate aspirations of Africa's 220,000- 
000 people." 


Referring to the "thorny race problem" 
in parts of Africa, Mr. Satterthwaite called 
for understanding on the part of Americans. 
"The problems of the multi-racial states in 
Africa are enormously complicated and permit 
no pat solution," he explained. "We must 
regard them with understanding while at the 
same time continuing, as in the past, to stand 
steadfast in all international forums for the 
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principle of non-discrimination and racial 
equality throughout the world. (Editor's note: 
The text of this speech will be printed in next 
month's issue of Africa Special Report.) 


TANU WINS AGAIN IN TANGANYIKA 


Candidates supported by the Tanganyika 
African National Union again swept the boards 
in elections for 15 vacant seats in the se- 
cond phase of Tanganyika's first Legislative 
Council elections on February 9. Most of the 
seats were not contested, Meanwhile, in the 
UN Trusteeship Council, Soviet representative 
Ivan Kurdyukov called for a specific inde- 
pendence date for the British-administered 
Trust Territory, and U.S, representative Ma- 
son Sears recommended early introduction of 
local universal suffrage and periodic an- 
nouncements by the UK of the timetable it was 
following. The British special representa-— 
tive, John Fletcher-Cooke, said the adminis- 
tering authority's practice was to proceed 
step by step and a constitutional committee 
would be set up after the elections to map 
further advances. 


SECESSIONISTS WIN _IN SOUTHERN CAMEROONS 


Universal adult suffrage, introduced in 
the British-administered Southern Cameroons 
for the first time in regional elections held 
January 21, resulted in a close victory for 
the former opposition party, the Kamerun Na- 
tional Democratic Party, which campaigned 
against the government's policy of union with 
Nigeria and in favor of union with the neigh- 
boring French Cameroons. KNDP leader John 
Ngu Foncha, with 14 out of 26 seats in the 
House of Assembly, has formed a government, 
while the outgoing Premier E.M.L. Endeley's 
coalition of the Kamerun National Congress 
and the Kamerun People's Party retains 12 
seats. 


The newly-elected House of Assembly, at 
its first meeting Feb. 11, voted 14-12 to se- 
cede from Nigeria and continue as a modified 
trusteeship pending a plebiscite to consider 
possibilities for uniting with any French or 
British sectors. 


Definitive action on the future status 
of the UN Trust Territory, however, will have 
to await a decision by the UN General Assen- 
bly, which took up the whole question of the 
future of the French and British Cameroons in 
February. 


As the result of a UN fact-finding mis- 
sion sent to tap local opinion in the area, 
the Trusteeship Council on Feb. 16 passed a 
resolution recommending to the General Assem- 
bly that the French-administered territory is 
ready to achieve independence on January 1, 
1960, in aecordance with French proposals, 
The mission in its report recommended in ad- 
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dition that the British-administered North- 
ern Cameroons, which for years has been ad- 
ministered as part of Northern Nigeria, be 
permitted to unite permanently with Nigeria 
when that country achieves independence Octo- 
ber 1, 1960, and that a plebiscite be held in 
the Southern Cameroons, where opinion is not 
so clear, to determine the future of that 
country, 


KENYA AFRICANS EXPLAIN ROYAL VISIT BOYCOTT 


African leaders in Kenya have accused 
the press and government radio of presenting 
a "gravely misleading" interpretation of the 
decision of the African Elected Members in 
the Legislative Council to take no active 
part in festivities associated with the visit 
to Nairobi of the Queen Mother. According to 
an official statement issued by Oginga Odinga 
on behalf of the African Elected Members' Or- 
ganization, "The African leaders do not in 
any way mean to insult Her Majesty the Queen 
Mother, that charming and gracious lady whom 
we all respect.....(but) at this time, when 
we, the people of Kenya, are bitterly ag- 
grived in relation to the struggle for our 
rights and freedom.....we are obviously not 
inposition to welcome Her Majesty... happily; 
nor are we prepared under anybody's patronage 
to employ any dint of hypocrisy to imply hap- 
piness.....The time will certainly come when 
we shall as a free people with a full say in 
the affairs of our country welcome the Queen 
Mother and other honorable guests from the 
Royal Family with all tfejoicing and glory 
that our land and people can offer..." 


MOSCOW PROTESTS SUDANESE ARRESTS 


Accortling to TASS, the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions has sent a telegram 
to Prime Minister Ibrahim Abboud of the Sudan 
protesting the arrest and forthcoming trial 
of 15 leaders of Sudanese trade unions as a 
“violation of the elementary rights of trade 
unions and of democratic principles." All 
tradeunion and workers association activities 
have been banned by the new military regime 
in the Sudan since early December, Meanwhile, 
a committee headed by a High Court judge has 
been appointed by the Sudanese Council of 
Ministers to revise the Sudan's labor laws 
"in the light of recent developments in the 
country." Laws giving Sudanese workers the 
right to strike and the right to participate 
as an organized body in activities other than 
trade disputes are reportedly among those 
marked for revision. 


FRANCE RECOGNIZES GUINEA, SIGNS ACCORD 


France and Guinea signed financial, eco- 
nomic, and cultural agreements on January 7 
permitting the newly-independent West Afri- 
can state to remain in the franc zone, This 
was followed by formal recognition of the 
Guinea republic on January 15. 


AZIKIWE PUSHED FOR FEDERAL ELECTIONS 


The executive committee of the National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons has 
called upon the party's national president, 
Premier Nnamdi Azikwe of the Eastern Region 
to step down from the Eastern Region Premier- 
ship to contest the Federal elections sched- 
uled for later this year. Chief Awolowo, 
leader of the Action Group and Premier of 
Western Nigeria, has already indicated that 
he will contest the Federal elections if his 
party so requests. 


ILO OFFICE IN NIGERIA 


The African field office of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office was officially opened in 
Lagos, Nigeria on January 14. The director 
is Jean-Baptiste Orizet of France, who for 
three years has been director of ILO's Near 
and Middle East Office in Istanbul, 


LEWIS JOINS UN FUND 


Professor Arthur Lewis, the West Indian 
economic adviser to Premier Kwame Nkrumah of 
Ghana for the past two years, has become dep- 
uty director of the UN Special Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development. 


TOURE RE-ELECTED AS UGTAN HEAD 


Sékou Touré, Premier of Guinea, was re-elected 
president of the largest trade union movement 
in French Africa, L'Union Generale des Tra- 
vailleurs de l'Afrique Noire, during the or- 
ganization's first federal congress at Cona- 
kry, Guinea in mid-January. John Tettegah, 
leader of the Ghana Trades Union Congress, was 
elected as a vice-president. The congress 
(1) rejected the idea of class warfare in fa- 
vor of full concentration on the achievement 
of African independence, (2) called for an 
all-African labor conference to consider 
formation of a pan-African confederation of 
Labor, 


DR. MALAN DIES 


Dr. Daniel F. Malan, minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church before he became Prime 
Minister of South Africa (1948-54) and father 
of apartheid, died in Capetown on February 8 
at the age of 84, 


PRESIDENT TUBMAN ON "U.S. OF AFRICA" 


Liberian President William V.S, Tubman 
has dismissed as "premature and utopian" 
Ghana Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah's proposal 
for a United States of Africa, However, Mr. 
Tubman has proposed the formation of a per- 
manent organization to be known as the Asso- 
ciated States of Africa. This plan would 
call for an "understanding" among independent 
African states and colonies with fixed dates 
for independence, 


-- Helen Kitchen 
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THE INAUGURAL session of 
the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Africa, held in Addis 
Ababa in early January, appeared 
at one point to be disintegrating 
into a name-calling session be- 
tween independent African states 
and colonial powers. But after an 
initial week of jockeying for posi- 
tion, the delegates closed ranks to 
draw up an ambitious but largely 
practical and a-political program 
aimed at furthering economic de- 
velopment of Africa. Major em- 
phasis at this initial meeting was 
on establishing a base of valid and 
accurate continent-wide statistics. 


THREE NEW AREAS, all of 
them in Africa, joined the list of 
free world oil-producing regions 
during 1958. Nigeria, Angola, and 
the French Sahara increased the 
number of African sources of oil 
to eight and almost doubled the 
continent’s crude production over 
1957. 


THE FRENCH GOVERN- 


of press charges that it is “selling 
out to the Americans” the petro- 
leum resources of the Sahara. Sev- 
eral Paris newspapers had taken 
serious exception to the agreement 
reached in mid-January between 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey and French firms for the 
prospecting and exploitation of 
eastern Sahara oil. An official 
statement declared that the new 
agreement does not apply to oil 
deposits already discovered, and 
that Standard will share both the 
profits and expenses of the new 
12,500 square mile concession in 
the southeastern Sahara with two 
French firms, Compagnie Fran- 
caise des Petroles and Edjele, on a 
50-35-15 basis. American capital 


Economic Notes 


MENT has issued a strong denial | 


and technical knowledge are espe- 
cially needed in this concession, 
the French statement pointed out, 
because the area is remote and ac- 
cess difficult. The Board of Direc- 
tors, comprised of three French- 
men and three Americans, will be 
chaired by a Frenchman. 


COPPER PRODUCTION will 
be resumed at the Bancroft Mine 
in Northern Rhodesia in April, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
company executives in Salisbury. 
Bancroft ceased production in 
March 1958 when the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Corporation agreed to fall in 
line with other copper belt pro- 
ducers and effect a 10 percent cut 
in planned production to counter- 
act a deterioration in the world 
demand and price for copper. 


SOUTH AFRICA will join the 
145 countries and territories using 
a decimal coinage system by 1961, 
according to Minister of Finance 
T. E. Donges. The present pound, 
shilling, and pence coinage system 
will be changed to a 10 shilling- 
cent basic unit, but the govern- 
ment has not yet decided on the 
monetary unit to be used or the 
name of the unit. The Minister 
emphasized that the new system 
will bring about no change in the 
internal or external value of South 
African money. 


EFFECTIVE January 29, 1959, 
the Sudan Gezira Board discontin- 
ued its controversial minimum re- 
serve prices on Sudanese long sta- 
ple cotton. Sudanese authorities, 
still encountering grave difficulties 
in moving a heavy backlog of cot- 
ton dating back as far as 1957, 
expect that this move will allow 
prices of Sudanese cotton to drop 
to levels competitive with other 
foreign extra long staples. 


MALI 


(Continued from page 2) 


a Court of Arbitration to rule on dis- 
putes among members of the Com- 
munity. On the basis of one seat to 
every 300,000 inhabitants, 98 of the 
parliamentary seats will go to Afri- 
can republics and 186 to France and 
Algeria; no territory, whatever its 
population, will have less than three 
senators. 

In another step toward regional 
unity far more tentative than the 
Mali arrangement, four states of 
what was formerly French Equatorial 
Africa—Chad, Gaboon, the Congo Re- 
public, and the Central African re- 
public (formerly Ubangi- Shari) — 
have established a customs union. 
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The remaining new African repub- 
lics show no immediate inclination 
to restore old regional ties or forge 
new ones: Houphouet-Boigny’s pros- 
perous Ivory Coast hues to a strongly 
separatist line; Niger, governed since 
December by a conservative regime 
close to France and isolated from 
many of its sister African territories 
by forbidding terrain, has not had 
time to forget its minority role in the 
earlier Dakar-centered federation of 
French West Africa; and Mauritania, 
which turns half a face northward 
to Morocco, has not yet achieved in- 
ternal consensus on its African role. 
Madagascar, the twelfth republic in 
the French community, is isolated 
from the rest of French tropical 
Africa by both cultural and geo- 
graphic considerations. 


VISITORS TO U. S. 


GHANA: John O. T. AGYEMAN, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Commerce, 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

I. Ackom MENSAH, Accountant at 
the Kumasi College of Technology. 


NIGERIA: D. C. OGWU, member of 
the House of Kepresentatives, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Education. 


AAI LECTURE SERIES 


Sir Eboo PIRBHAI, President of 
the Aga Khan Supreme Council for 
Africa, Representative of the Aga 
Khan in East Africa, and a member 
of the Kenya Legislative Council 
spoke on the Ismaili role in East 
Africa at a lecture January 27 in 
Washington, D. C. The lecture is one 
of a series sponsored jointly by the 
African-American Institute and the 
School of Advanced International 
Studies of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 


In the next lecture in the series, 
Paul BOHANNAN of Princeton Uni- 
versity’s Department of Economics 
and Sociology will discuss land prob- 
lems in Africa, on March 16. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Science in the Development of Afri- 
ca, by E. B. Worthington (Stephen 
Austin & Sons, Great Britain; 462 
pages, 30sh.) was prepared at the 
request of the Commission for Tech- 
nical Cooperation in Africa South of 
the Sahara (C.C.T.A.) and the Scien- 
tific Council for Africa South of the 
Sahara (C.S.A.). The book is a docu- 
mentary of the work done in the 
physical, biological and social sciences 
by the C.C.T.A., a council whose mem- 
bers include the governments of Bel- 
gium, the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, France, Ghana, Liberia, 
Portugal, the Union of South Africa, 
and the United Kingdom. 


A Time to Speak, by Michael Scott 
(Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1958; 358 
pages, $4.50) is the personal story of 
an Anglican Priest who took up the 
cause of African colonial peoples and 
organized the African Bureau in Lon- 
don. 


A new 700-page hard-cover refer- 
ence book on Tanganyika offers a 
wealth of supplementary information 
and insights for persons interested 
in the East African trust territory. 
Attractively produced by the Govern- 
ment Printer, Dar es Salaam, this 
thick Handbook of Tanganyika con- 
tains 18 maps, a scattering of pic- 
tures, and a wide assortment of 
descriptive and historical reference 
materials. It is intended as a compan- 
ion volume to Tanganyika: A Review 
of its Resources and their Develop- 
ment and can be obtained in North 
America from the Crown Agents’ 
Representative, 1800 K St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., $6 post free. 
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WYATT JOINS 
AAI STAFF 


The African-American Institute 
has announced the appointment of 
Donald W. Wyatt as Staff Associate 
with the Institute’s New York Office 
at 345 East 46th Street. Mr. Wyatt 
will be mainly responsible for the 
Institute’s educational and informa- 
tion program. His staff duties will in- 
clude the extension of the Institute’s 
lecture program, assistance to insti- 
tutions and service agencies in devel- 
oping seminars and conferences de- 
signed to broaden the understanding 
of Americans about Africa and its 
problems, and the preparation of bro- 
chures, study guides and other mate- 
rials to be used in the program. 


During the past year, Mr. Wyatt 
served the World Affairs Center for 
the United States as Administrative 
Officer and Consultant on Minorities. 
For ten years, beginning in 1947, 
he was connected with Fisk Univer- 
sity in several capacities, from Assist- 
ant Professor of Sociology to Assist- 
ant to the President. 

Mr. Wyatt has had experience in 
Africa, primarily centered in Moroc- 
co, where he served as Red Cross 


Field Director for eighteen months | 


during World War II, and later re- 
turned in 1950 under a Fulbright re- 
search grant for further study. 


“Africa Special Report’ is published by the 
African-American Institute, a private, non-profit 
organization incorporated under the laws of 
the District of Columbia and devoted to estab- 
lishing closer bonds between the peoples of 
Africa and the United States. Other activities 
of the Institute include scholarship programs, 
teacher placement in Africa, and a variety of 
lecture, information and visitor services. 


HEADQUARTERS: 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


Washington Office: 1234 Twentieth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


West Africa Office: P.O. Box 2192, Accra, 


na. 
Board of Trustees 


President: Dr. Emory Ross, missionary and 
consultant on Africa. 


Chairman: Harold K. Hochschild, Honorary 
Chairman of the Board of the American Metal 
Climax Inc. 


Vice Chairman: Judge Edward R. Oeting. 
former United States Ambassador to Liberia 


Executive Vice President: Loyd V. ot 
former United States Minister-Consul General. 


Treasurer: Landsdell K. Christie, President of 
the Liberia Mining Company. 

Secretary: E. Ladd Thurston, Washington At- 
torney. 

Other Members of the Board: Etta Moten 
Barnett, Lecture recitalist; Dr. Horace Mann 
Bond, President Honorarivs, Lincoln University; 
Chester Bowles, former United States Ambassador 
to India; Dr. Gray Cowen, Columbia University; 
Dana 5S. Creel, Director, Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund; William Leo Hansberry, Professor of Afri- 
can History, Howard University; Dr. Edwin S. 
Munger, African Associate, American Universities 
Field Staff; Alan Pifer, Executive Associate, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


Staff 


New York Office: Loyd V. Steere, Executive 
Vice President. 

rector; John M. Staff 
Raymond J. .. ‘Staff Associate; Robert C. 
Keith, Chief, Editorial Staff. 


West African Office: E. Jefferson Murphy, Di- 
rector. 


The Mail Bag 


SOMALI UNITY 
To the Editor: 


My hearty congratulations for the 
fine report on Somalia in your Decem- 
ber issue. I must say that the two 
articles presented a very penetrating 
appraisal of the nature, objectives 
and problems of Somali nationalism. 
However, as a Somali, I would like to 
register one important dissension 
from the otherwise brilliant analyses 
of Dr. Apollonio. This is his view 
that “‘Greater Somalia’ is for Somalis 
what ‘European Unity’ is for Euro- 
peans: not less idealistic and not 
more effective.” The analogy, to say 
the least, is not only incorrect but is 
also highly misleading. It may even, 
coming from a source whose very 
function is to interpret the objectives 
and aspirations of the Somali people 
to the outside world, prove damaging 
to the cause of Somali unification if 
it is taken as a true representation of 


COMPETITION FOR 
NIGERIAN ANTHEM 


Nigeria’s National Planning Com- 
mittee for Independence has launched 
a competition to select a national 
anthem to commemorate independence 
for the Federation of Nigeria on 
October 1, 1960. 

A prize of $280 (£100) will be paid 
for a national anthem expressing the 
spirit of a Nigeria that is free and 
independent among the countries of 
the world, it was announced. Entries 
of not more than three verses of six 
lines each, in English, are invited 
from Nigerians and non-Nigerians 
inside and outside Nigeria who can 
put this spirit into words (the setting 
of the verses to music will be the 
subject of another announcement). 
Closing date for entries: March 31, 
1959. 

Entries should be sent to: Indepen- 
dence Celebration Officer, c/o Ministry 
of Internal Affairs, Lagos, Nigeria. 


“The Hunters,” a 71-minute film of 
anthropological interest on the Bush- 
men of South Africa, has been re- 
leased by the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University. The film is the 
first of a series taken on Peabody 
Museum-Smithsonian Institution ex- 
peditions in the Kalahari from 1950 
to 1958. It may be purchased or rented 
(color or black and white) from Con- 
temporary Films, Inc., 267 W. 25th 
St., New York 1, N. Y. 


KEEP UP WITH AFRICA 


Timely news and features 
come to you monthly in 


AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT 


Somali attitude and feeling in the 
matter. 

The Somali drive toward unifica- 
tion is neither idealistic, as Dr. Apol- 
lonio mistakenly holds, nor is it ex- 
pansionistic as British, French and 
Ethiopian propaganda machineries 
have so often presented it, and as at 
times faithfully but unfortunately 
echoed by the New York Times and 
some of the American press. It is 
rather a fundamental yearning and 
desire inspired and fostered by a 
deep-seated sense of belonging among 
Somalis, nurtured by centuries-old 
cultural, religious and racial homo- 
geneity. It is furthermore -made im- 
perative by the dictates of the law 
of self-preservation in view of the 
growing threat posed to Somalis by 
the imperialistic expansion of Ethio- 
pia. The only major obstacle to So- 
mali unification is the policies of 
such colonial powers as_ Britain, 
France and Ethiopia which find the 
idea of a free and united Somaliland 
incompatible with their imperialistic 
interests in the area. 


I hope that this statement makes 
it clear that the promotion of an 
early unification of divided Somali- 
land is a fundamental principle of 
Somali nationalism, and I may add 
that any opposition from any source 
to such a legitimate aspiration will 
essentially be viewed by Somalis as 
a hostile act against them. 


Hassan A. Mirreh 
Princeton, N. J. 


PROGRAMS FOR AFRICANS 


To the Editor: 


Mr. Oliver Walker is (to my sur- 
prise) misinformed when he writes 
in your November issue that Africans 
south of the Congo have no radio 
programmes worth mentioning that 
cater specially for them. The African 
Service of the Federal Broadcasting 
Corporation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land transmit daily 13 hours of varied 
entertainment, in eight vernacular 
languages and English, specially de- 
signed for the African listener. Early 
in the New Year the daily hours of 
transmission will be increased to 15. 

These programmes are widely pop- 
ular throughout the Federation and 
well beyond its borders. Receivers 
(many of them manufactured in Rho- 
desia) are obtainable from about 21 
dollars upwards. It is difficult to esti- 
mate how many receivers are owned 
by Africans in the Federation, but 
there are certainly no fewer than 
65,000 and the number is increasing 
daily. 

James McClurg 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL, 
Federal Broadcasting Corp. 
Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland 
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PRESIDENT Touré with Prime Minister Nkrumah at time of an- ~~ 
nounced union between Ghana and Guinea in November. 


A.K. DEH 


President Sékou Touré of Guinea granted an 
interview late in 1958 to Claude. Barnett of 
the Associated Negro Press, Chicago. Below 
are excerpts from Mr. Barnett’s talk with 
the head of the world’s newest state: 


Q. In the United States there are a great number 
of teachers. It is possible that a great number of 
them, both white and black might be interested in 
coming to Guinea to teach and to aid in the forma- 
tion of a new republic. Would you be disposed to wel- 
come a group of American teachers? 


A. Most certainly, and with open arms. 


Q. In what fields and on what levels are the greatest 
needs in the schools at the present time? 


A. Technical and professional. 


Q. If it happened that the Guinean salary were not 
high enough to encourage these teachers to come 
and the American government were obliged to add 
a supplement to the salaries, would you accept such 
an arrangement? 


A. Most assuredly yes. It would be idiotic to say the 
contrary. 


Q. Would Guinea be interested in sending students 
to the United States if they were granted scholar- 
ships? How many? 


A. Yes, definitely, in unlimited numbers. You may 
take all my youths if you wish. 


Q. Are there other countries which have offered 
scholarships? 


A. West Germany, Switzerland, East Germany and 
Ghana. 


Q. What are the plans for higher education in 
Guinea? - 


A. That is going to take time and it will be difficult. 
It will take a hundred million francs, even two, to 
build a university such as the one in Accra. 

Q. Will the non-Guinean inhabitants remain? 


A. Yes, those who wish to do so are welcome to re- 
main. 


Sekou Toure 
On U.S. Help 


Q. If they were to leave, would you invite non-pro- 
fessional and business people from other countries? 
From the United States for example? 


A. Yes, from all countries, even if the others don’t 
leave. 


Q. Will you tell us in what ways the United States 
could best help Guinea? 


A. (1) On the economic plane the U. S. can help 
in conducting research for natural resources, in 
particular in the realm of mines or minerology 
and in conducting the subsequent exploitation or 
development. 

(2) The establishment of commercial intercourse, 
which would result in an exchange of Guinean prod- 
ucts for American products, in the main technical 
and scientific equipment. 


(3) In the cultural domaine Guinea counts heavily 
on the U. S. and hopes for an intimate and coopera- 
tive cultural exchange. In five years time a teacher 
exchange beginning now would help us to realize 
our ambition of having every Guinean school child 
speak English ‘as well as French. We envisage a vast 
cultural program and would welcome the United 
States contribution, especially in the area of teach- 
ing. 

Q. What protection will the Guinean Government 
offer to foreign investors? 


A. We intend to extend the same fiscal guarantee 
of long duration which is now accorded to Fria and 
to Bauxite de Midi to any new capital invested. 
There will be at least a five year tax exemption 
and no limit imposed on the amount of investments. 


Q. Will you make a statement outlining your politi- 
cal and ideological preferences? 


A. The Republic of Guinea is under the influence 
of no bloc, neither East nor West. Her orientation 
up until this time has been a specifically African 
policy. I mean by that a goal of independence and 
unity of all of Africa. 


Q. That is the same philosophy as Prime Minister 
Nkrumah’s? 


A. Yes, exactly. At the same time, the Republic of 
Guinea aspires for the rapid transformation of 
African countries into modern countries. The state 
of Guinea will be dominated by this aim alone and 
will judge her future partners by the manner in 


which they regard this aim. At the present time 


there are sizable Western investments in Guinea. 
There are none from the East. 
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